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THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. 

There is a common notion, spread by the latest school of 
Neo-Hellenists, that the Greek genius was wholly sensuous. 
The exponents of Greek ideas that have found most favor with 
a fin-de-sidcle audience, have been the poets of the Anthology. 
Sane and judicious critics have pointed out — but how little 
attention have they received ! — that the thorough sensuousness 
of a Meleager or a Straton is as exotic as the thorough ascet- 
icism of a Zeno or a Cleanthes. The true glory of the Greek 
spirit is to have reconciled, for a time, the intellect with the 
senses, and the true Greek ideal is a harmony of the whole 
powers of man. This spirit and this ideal become fully con- 
scious of themselves, and are most fully developed, in the great 
philosopher who stands immediately at the parting of the ways, 
where the Greek intellect fell away into the decadent philoso- 
phy of the Stoa, while the physical side of the Greek character 
asserted its supremacy in the decadent poetry of Alexandria. 

An irresponsible reviewer, a few }rears ago, seized the occa- 
sion of the appearance of Professor James' "Psychology" for a 
sneer at an effete authority — the Ethics of Aristotle. True, the 
Nicomachean Ethics, as a direct contribution to psychological 
science, are effete. Their results have been long ago assimi- 
lated. It would have been strange otherwise, in a work famil- 
iarly known for two thousand years. But the Ethics are some- 
thing else than a contribution to science. They are a national 
ideal — an ideal, too, of a certain type of mind, rare, but even 
now not extinct. They treat the most vital and interesting of 
questions — what can a man make of his life? They treat it, 
not in any abstract way, but in a peculiarly vivid, precise and 
concrete manner. "The facts of life" are made "the tests of 
truth," as "they possess a supreme authority." Aristotle had 
learned his method from his master's master, Socrates. He 
took all the solutions that had previously been offered, but es- 
pecially the generally received notions, the conceptions of life 
entertained by the average man, and drawing from them all 
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their latent conclusions, exposing their inconsistencies, and cor- 
recting the irrationality of one by another, he built his own 
system with the debris of all preceding ones. His system is no 
academical one, spun, like a spider's web, from his own interior ; 
it resumes in itself all the aspects of previous Greek thought. 

Concerning the aim of human endeavor, Aristotle says, there 
can be no uncertainty : every one is agreed that it is happiness. 
But in what does happiness consist? What are the means 
which will enable us to reach our end ? From current, incom- 
plete notions he evolves a comprehensive idea of happiness 
which satisfies most of the requirements, both of popular senti- 
ment and speculative analysis. Happiness is the healthy func- 
tion of all the human faculties, working harmoniously together 
and at their highest level, and observing the conditions which 
delimit their sphere. Happiness is not dependent on trivial 
accidents or material endowment, though without favorable 
circumstances of wealth and position a complete degree of hap- 
piness is impossible. 

Aristotle has not succeeded in making his position entirely 
consistent. Sometimes he appears to make Happiness the ac- 
tivity solel}' of the highest part of man's nature, and sometimes 
he defines Happiness as the virtuous activity of all the human 
powers. He recognizes the composite nature of the human 
sold. The pleasure of God, he says, is one and eternal. It 
consists in the contemplation of his own perfection. But human 
pleasures are various and often conflicting, because man is a 
bundle of miscellaneous qualities. Something he has of the 
divine, something, too, of the beast, and something that is 
neither. While we may say that his true and most perfect 
happiness is the activity of that part of him which is nearest 
the divine, — pure contemplation, abstracted from all the sug- 
gestions of the senses, and independent of all human relations 
— it is necessary to recognize that this is not his happiness 
actually as man, but only as a being who participates in the 
divine nature. If he could find satisfaction continually in such 
activity, he would be more than man. 

Aristotle's position may be legitimately developed in some 
such way as this. For the individual, the activity of the intel- 
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lectual faculties may be regarded as the requisite end of life. 
This is the most perfect, because it is the most self-sufficient 
and independent of activities. Others are pursued for some 
ultimate end not contained in themselves; this is pursued for 
its own sake. But for humanity at large it would not be feasi- 
ble to propose such an aim. Considering human life in a broad 
and concrete way, we must conclude that the end of life is the 
right exercise of natural powers, and that Happiness, though 
not absolute Happiness, results from the right exercise of those 
powers which it lies within the scope of the average man to 
bring into play. "It is the facts of life that are the tests of 
truth in practical matters." Let us take the sane and normal 
state of human nature as our criterion. Happiness is the pro- 
duct of those energies that are most appropriate in each individ- 
ual case, exercised in such a manner as commends itself to this 
criterion. Basing our theory of life on this foundation, we 
arrive at a conception of Happiness "of wide extent, capable 
of realization in all persons, except such as are morally de- 
formed." 

Against this widely extended and elastic definition must be 
balanced two weighty qualifications. Though the limitations 
of human nature enforce us to admit many kinds of activity 
into our scheme, there is a distinction that cannot be overlooked 
between the activity of the noblest part of man, the activity 
of the intellect, and the activity of those faculties which have 
an irrational and animal side. The ordinary citizen, who keeps 
his passions under control, and has formed virtuous habits of 
liberality, patriotism and friendship, must have conceded to 
him the credit of a solution of his own to the problem of Life, 
but his solution has not the completeness that is attained by the 
sage, whose attention is fixed, as far as human weakness will 
allow, on the contemplation of the Divine Perfection. Again, 
the activity of the sage, and consequently his happiness, not 
only employs the highest human faculty, but also is as nearly 
self-contained and self-dependent as it is possible for anything 
human to be. The practice of the moral virtues depends on 
circumstances and externals. The exercise of fortitude, of lib- 
erality, of magnanimity, of the virtue of friendship, is only pos- 
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sible with the concurrence of opportunity. But Wisdom or 
Philosophy, that is. the contemplation of the most universal 
truth, the Final Cause of everything, requires the barest provis- 
ion of externals. The object of its activity is never withdrawn. 
All that it presupposes is health and leisure. 

It is, of course, not the ordinary operations of the intellect, 
but the direction of it to the most general and purest form of 
truth, that Aristotle characterizes as the highest of all activi- 
ties. At the same time, if pressed, he would probably have 
maintained that any purely intellectual activity was higher than 
those into which other elements entered. The intellectual rank 
above the moral virtues. But he would support this thesis by 
the contention that, in the case of moral turpitude allied with 
intellectual power, the intellectual activity was obstructed 
wherever the moral activities are not in healthy function. 
Those pleasures in which moral conditions are violated, are 
alien to the pleasure attendant upon intellectual energy, and 
energy is impeded or destroyed by alien pleasures. If this is 
the case with the ordinary functions of the intellect, how much 
more must unlawful pleasures be alien to that employment of 
the mind which brings us nearest to the condition of God? 
Thus the sage, who is devoted, as entirely as human nature 
allows, to this employment, may be assumed to possess the 
potentiality of all the moral virtues. He does not possess them 
actually, because external circumstances are required for their 
realization, and he is, as nearly as possible, independent of cir- 
cumstances. But if he were called upon for action, in any of 
those circumstances which bring the moral virtues into opera- 
tion, we can feel no doubt that he would act agreeably to the 
dictates of those virtues. The man who is absorbed, as far as 
the limitations of humanity permit, in the contemplation of 
God, cannot be supposed easy of access to the promptings of 
covetousness or malignity, intemperance or meanness. 

Still there are two views of life, diverse from each other, 
though not mutually destructive, which are involved in Aris- 
totle's delineation. These two views may be distinguished as 
the National and the Personal Idea. The National Idea takes 
man as a whole, with all his faculties and in all his rela- 
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tions, and demands for him the fullest development in 
every direction. It would place the greatest degree of Happi- 
ness in an equable and complete development of the whole man, 
not in the continuous energy of his highest faculty. It con- 
siders man as a member of a community, not in a state of isola- 
tion. The perfect commonwealth would be that which drew 
out to the fullest the possibilities of all its citizens on the phys- 
ical as well as the intellectual side, the powers which can only 
be brought into play by the exigencies of society, as well as 
those which can only be exercised in abstraction and solitude. 

This Idea lays as much stress on what we are accustomed 
to regard as merely ornamental and extrinsic, as on what we 
have been taught to believe all-essential. It would never rest 
content with a theory of conduct which palliated or ignored 
ungraciousness, want of taste, and illiberality. There it 
strikes unmistakably the note that is characteristic of the race. 

The Personal Idea relegates' all other conditions to a back- 
ground of indifference, proclaiming almost vehemently a doc- 
trine of "one thing needful." Sometimes we hear Aristotle's 
verdict as a Greek, sometimes the expression of his absolute 
personality. 

The feature most immediately striking, to a modern spirit, 
of such a view of Life, is its cheerfulness and confidence. 
"Happiness is of wide extent, being capable of realisation in 
all persons except such as are morally deformed." Aristotle's 
pictures of the moral virtues fill us with a more vivid wonder 
at the brilliant gifts of the Greek nation than do the statues of 
Phidias. What, we ask ourselves, must have been the sanity 
and exuberant health of a race which could measure itself 
without dissatisfaction by such models? In Aristotle's indi- 
vidual idea of Happiness we are astonished, in something the 
same way, by his unshaken conviction that he has correctly 
read the secret of Life. He is troubled by no misgivings; he 
casts no lingering, reluctant glance at other aims. Here is a 
man who walked in the path of his own selection, and found it 
not less, but more, attractive than he had anticipated. Here is 
a man who hesitates not to proclaim that he has seized the elu- 
sive dream, and found it reality. The difference between Aris- 
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totle's mystic life of converse with the great Final Cause, and 
the Christian idea, is that Aristotle does not feel any rebellion 
of the natural man against such a life. He is never constrained 
to cry out, "What I would, that I do not, and what I would 
not, that I do." He knows the weakness of humanity, and how 
far its strength extends, and he feels no repining or discontent. 
He desires for himself the happiness of a man, not of God. 

Between the Greek and the Christian life, beyond all differ- 
ences of environment and circumstance, there is a salient de- 
marcation made by the absence or presence of sympathy. The 
Greek was self-centred ; the love of friends, of his fellows and 
his country, made part of his being, but not an integral part. 
His own suffering he would bear with courage; the suffering 
of others passed him by. The bulk of mankind he was pre- 
pared to treat as intelligent brutes, intended by nature to con- 
tribute to his leisure. The culture of Greece was reared on the 
foundation of an institution of slavery, not cruel but contempt- 
uous. For the class that performed its manual labor it pro- 
posed animal comforts as the sole good in life. To its equals 
it was tolerant, not sympathetic. It was lenient in its reading 
of what constituted "moral deformity," but it had no compunc- 
tion for those who over-stepped the pale. 

The Greek idea of perfection was the Finite, and Christian- 
ity introduced the Infinite. The Christian spirit has taught 
men to look on Life as giving no satisfaction to the desires, 
ideals and aspirations of humanity ; it fosters an insatiable hun- 
ger after the unattainable. The Greek genius tended to make 
men limit the scope of their vision to what it was possible to 
attain. The ideal of the Greek spirit is attainment, as the ideal 
of the Christian spirit is aspiration. 

J. A. Nicklin. 

Liverpool. 



